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Division pf TtDcational'and Technical Education (Illinois) alid leeting 
at least one of four criteria for qualifying as disadt?intaged. The 
evaluation followed the guidelines of the Inforiation 'Based 
Bvaluatic^n Model (IBE) which addresses guestidns .of (It irograa 
effectiveness in comunicating consume^ knowledge ind^iSeas of 
strength and weakness (discorered usiilg siiple dfis,Criirti|re 
statistics)^ and (2) isolatidn of program diiensions « 'Instructional 
strategies related to prograi^succ^ss (using a »4thod<Soigy teried 
prograi structure analysis which eiploys lultip^fc 'disi&^inant 
analysis). The opening chapters contain a su«iary7filf ©^plications 
and recoiiendations^ and a progra4 description. /yjsr t^U^valuation 
design^ a chronological pverview^., the saipling abdc€dfi;«^^ and 
instrumentation are reported. The data, collecti^^ ins^rttients used 
(Illinois Test of Consuier Knowledge (ITOCK); S^S Obi^jfVation Scales 
(SOS) ; and proposal^ student^ and ,teacher data IS^etsjfaCre briefly 
described and- data elements or scales are Iij5te^|t,l)et4i3^d findings 
are organized, and discussed af length under the '*ijfadi^3 i 
Prpfile of Consumer aAd Homemaking Education Stui&jats^ ?^OCK^ 
Components of Success^ SOS^ Student versus' Xeach^ Per^^tions^ and 
Interest and Achievement in Consumer and Homemaki5|fa Edadltion. 
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I . EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

* 

School districts in, economically depressed and high \in-' 
employment areas have coptraqted with the. Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education for approval cind funding of Consumer 
and Homemaking Education programs. The contract agreecients 
cover the following minimum conten^/^reas : 

A. Rationale describing the conditions in the geographic 
areas to be served covering at least: 

1. r^te of unemployment; 

2. median family irlcome; 

3. number of persons per thousa:nd receiving ^ 

general . assistance ; 

4. nunfcer of Children pe^ thousand recefviog aid 

to dependent children; and 

5. , other data supporting an economically depressed 

or high uneit5)loyment configuration. 

• B. 'Statement of management objectives to be achieved;, 
C\ Implementat^ion procedures illustrating a proposed 

plan of action^ via apourriculum outline, approximate * 

0 

allocation of time devoted to each unit of study/ 
number of students enrolled ifi the course, and course 

r 

credits to be given; 

D. N^es and amount of time to be given to this program • 
by^both Home Economics teachers and those teaching 
Consumer and Homemaking Education;* ^ 

E. A description of the evaluation procedu to be 
utilized; ' * . - 

F. ^Budget data showing 'prorated teachers* salaries and 

covering instructional materials. 



One hundred twenty-eight (128) school systems having contracts 
for Consuias^ and Homemaking Education are covered in this assess- 
ment. All districts met at least one of the -criteria for qual- 
ifying as disadvantaged/ i.e^, (1) unemployment in excess of 
si^ percent/ (2) number of persons receiving general assistance 
above 10 per thousand/ (3) aid to dependent children of 60 or 
more per thousand/ 'or (4) an income below the national average 
of $5,4 00.00. • 

Planning of this evaluation has followed the guidelines of 

the Information Based Evaluation Model (IBE) . Under this system, 

attention to program objectives is viewed in the context of 

supplying iT^formation to those individuals up and down the line 

who have the responsibility for the ultimate success of program' 

operation. The system* s flexibilit»y contrasts with the limited 

responsiveness of evaluations that are based on^fixed objectives. 

.» ' 

The Information Based Evaluation approach allows for changes in 
information needs; it permits the posing, of new questions through- 
out the program cycle.' 

The analytical model ^elected for this evaluation addresses 
two major, classes of questions,: (1) Is the program effective in 
comnhinicating consumer knowledge and, if so. In ,what areas i§ 
the program strongest and in What areas is it weakest?/ and (2) 

Given that the program is successful/ can' certain program dimen- 

Pi, 

sions or instructional strategies be isolated that are related . 
to jbrqgram success? Simple descriptive statistics are used for 
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answering Type 1 .uestions. .Type 2 questions have been answered 
using a methodology termed "program structure analysis" which 
, employs multiple discriminant analysis to isolate program dimen- 
sions that discriminate successful from unsuccessful classroom 
approaches^ 

One way to summarize the characteristics of the Consumer 
and Horoemaking Education Program participants is to imagine that 
we have ]ust selected one* individual at random and v^nt to 
predict the characteristics that will describe this hypothetical 
person. The odds are 2 to 1 that our person is female euid a high 
school senior, and 6 to 1 that s-he is whit^/ The chances' are < 
she is from a family witli an average annual income of about 
$10,000 - $12,000. She is a C+ to student* of above average 
popular^ity. The chances are that our , hypothetical young lady 
will go to work after graduation frcra high school, although ^ 
she IS almost as likely to go to college. Everything considered, 
this young lady does not differ muph from t!he average female 
high school senior encountered in high schools across the country. 

The Consumer a^d Homemaking Education Program is having a 
significant impact on student performance on the. Illinois Test 
of Consumer Knowledge (ITOCK) if ,we can assume that experimental 
and control students were equal on consumer knowledge prior to 
the program's inception. Without a pr^-pdst design, the alter- 
native hypothesis that Consumer and Homemaking Education Program 
students were initially more aware than the controls, remains 
plausible. However, we consider it highly unlikely that such 
an initial difference could ^manifest itself so consistently and 



evenly across j^ourteen subtests. The pattern of scores is 
more conducive to an explanation based on program effect than * 
to one based on a sampling deficiency* 

Several ITOCK subtest scores seem to be influenced by 
differential program emphases. In particular, the Honey Majiage- 
ment/ Housing, Food, Clothing, Recreation, and Consumer in 
Society subtests show significant variation from expectation^ 
suggesting that these areas receive more than average emphasis 
in most of the Consumer and Homemaking Education Proaram classes 

■ ' . r 

Interestingly, these areas are among the ones cited by teachers' 
as of most importance. 

Program Structure 'Analysis (PSA) is a methodological tool, 
combining several analytical strategies, designed to empirically 
define the ways programs differ and to relate these differences 
}:o program outcomes. In the evalu'ation the Consumer and 
Homfemaking Education Program, two broad .process domains were 

selected for study: (1) program characteristics including length 

« * 

of course, number of units developed ein'd implemented, etc., and 
(2) relat»ive "importance of various instructional approaches 
including res.ourc^ persons, textbooks, field trips, lecture 
approach, etc. Two separate. discfiminant analyses were run .re- 
lating the process variables to -Total* score* on the ITOCK. The 
dichotomous criterion variable was group membership. Group 1 
was composed of teachers with low -classroom mean scores on the 
ITOCK, while group. 2 was. composed of teachers with high class- 
room mean scores. ' Q 
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Three of the ten program characteristics are highly 
sigr.ifizantyiPr pr^.drctixjg cl>assrooin perfor^Ftce on the ITOCK. 
Th' first zmpor'te^nt variable is length^pf the course (in days). 
Thh higin acnievu^g group received an average Ctf 31%' more" instruc 
tior.al time m a Consi^r and Homemaking Education class than di 
the lew achieving group. Wiley ^nd Harnischfeger (1974) ^tafee^ 



It as obvious ^that if.. a ♦child does, not go, to 
school at all,^ he will not directly benefit 

-from schooling. If a child goes tc/ school 
every day "for a full school year, he will ■ 
Achieve his maximum benefit from that schooling, * 
other, circumstances being equal'. It'would also 

'seem clear tb^t if he attends school less than 
th0 full year, but more than not at all, the 
benefits he derives from, schooling should be 
m between. That 13-, the 'quantity of schooling 
should be a major determinant of school outcomes , 
' ' ^ . <? 

This IS, in essence, what we' have found ih* this evaluation. 
Students' knowledge of Consumer and Homemaking Education is 
directly related to amount of time spent in Consumer and Home- 
making Education* classes. At first glanCe, this finding may 
seem obvious, but recent studies claiming that school does not 
make -a difference in student achieyement are plentiful. The 
'results reported here run directly counter to such claims. . ^ 
Increased "ej^posure to Consumer and Hc^iftemaking Education instruc- 
tion results in increased learning, as measured by th^ ITOCK. 

*♦ Six instructional proce'sses <^ere found to be significant 
in predicting high scores on the ITOCK. A discovery approach 
underlies each of the six significant predictors and this, as 



much as any, other finding in ^his evaluation,^ has implications 
for instruction. Students in Consumer and Homenraking Edu|:ation 
classes learn more when they are "acting", "doing", "creating^' / 
^moving", and ^discovering" than when instructional approaches 
hot having ^n "action-oriented" dimension aire employed , 

Lavin (1965) asserts that few consistent and sizable rela- 
tionships between academic achievement and affective behavior 
have been found. .This evaluation provides some of the first 
large-scale iv^dehce that students' affective behavior is in- 
extricably implicated in schola^stic achievement. The instruc- 
tional implications of these 'results (coupled with past research 
in the. affective domain)^^appear clear and straightforward.^ 
Instructional strategies, in Consunver and Homemaking Education 
which provide a ;neans for more students to have more success 
would seem preferable to 'those wHich do not, becau^^e of the 



potential impact on affective development*' of th^ students . 
This implication^pifesupposes that affective development is a 
direct product o£ cumulative -success and failure, '/and the best 
available evidence suggests- that this is,' in .fa^ct, the case. 
Important in this formulation is the rectTgniticpn that* one 
semester or one year of success, may have little impact, rather, 
cumulative success over several yfears is^ne^eded to positively 
influence something as fundamental as students* self concepts. 
What is needed in Consumer and Homemaking Education is an-- in- 
tensive and extruded exposure to success-- an^ competence- ^ 
enhancing experiences. 
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• All in ajcl, it is safe to say that self concept is profoundly 
-i';^uenc3d dv what (^goes^'on in the classroom.. Consumer and Horne;:^ 



making Education i:eacher§....a^e not exempt from a responsibility 
f or , the^affjee^^^ of their students. Quite the 

ec5ntrary, Consumer and Homemaking Education teachers appear^^to_ 
exercise more freedom and tend to innovate more in selecting and// 
implementing educational strategies, and thus might .be more 



likd^ly to address students' affective needs. * Many of ^the students 
served bY Consumer and Homemaking Education progr^s- evidence low 
self concepts and are about to face the ndw demands and /pressures 
oi a job and family. Any contribution that the Consuirtfer and 
Homemaking Education Program can mak-e to feelings 9f self worth 
and competence would be welcome. , ' 



11. IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS , 



One of the most awkward postures to deal with in secondary 
^^"^"^ucation is that of relevance* Efforts in' this direction have 
. continually been cast and recast in Social StuQies, Languag'e, 

Art^ ^nd^hysical Education, It seems apparent that similar ^ 
difficulties in Consumer and Homemaking Education need not emerge 
on the same level o^ intensity. Students become consumers at an 
early age and develop some degree of insight early in their live-s . 
into^the problems to be faced as young adults. As participants 
in the family group, they become involved firsthand an<^ vicariously 
in consumer~related'%xperiences and cannot aVoid developing a 
rather extensive foundation for adiilt roles and^esponsibilities. 

If we react and meet the young adult needs, be they real or 
fancied;, the question of relevancy becomes moot. If we/ as 
educators, fail and the students find themselves in a captive, 
non~ responsive environment, we must accept partial responsibility 
for the success or failure of their first fetep as adults. 

The following implications and recommen^Jations present *them~ 
selves, based upon our evaluation results;* 

• The profile ot Consumer and Homemaking Education (CHE) 
suggests very little depart.ure from thfe profile ^of 



typical Illinois high school students . If the intent 
of this program is to reach a select audience with pdr- ^ 
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ticular characteristics ^ ( iVe ! ) 'economically dis- 
■ advantaged students) then more quality 'coni:rol needs 
to be exercised in selecting, students^ for the program. 

CHE teachers should ipfonoed of the Illinois Test 
of Consumed Knowledge (IT©CK) the potential it 
offers a*s a classroom assessment device. ' 

Measurement in the a'f fective domain looms as an in- 
creasingly important variable particularly in 
vocational education programs! The finding ^hat " 
vocational education students / including a^large 
portion of CHE enrol leBS, , manifes;t^ow self conceptsT 

r 

. reflects the cumulative failures these students have 
- experienced in -their public school carers. Although 
vocational education pjrogfams cannot" stand/alone in 
meeting this need, the fact remains that a high majority 
of students served in CHE programs have fundamental 
feelings of jdnadequacy and insecurity. Fui'thermore, ' ' 
thesfe feelings are manifest at a time when a new 
career and -family constellation is in the offing.. 

* • ' * . 

Recognizing that "time in instruction" has been isolated 
as an important variable, some consideration n6eds to ■ 
be given to more systematic planning ip'the lejigth 
of- CHE' courses-. 



• Six importamt instructional approaches have ^een 

, / empirically related to student achievement. 'These 

^ are (1) resource persons,' (2) debates, (3) student 

» 

demonstrations , (4) rault'i-media , (5) team teaching, 
and (6) field trips. Eaah of these six instructional 
approaches is characteristic of the high achieving 
classrooms to a significantly greater degree than they 
are characteristic of low achieving classrooms. 
Attempts should be made to communicate these findings 
to teachers and f or^^^^tematically incorporating * 
. these >approaches into future contracts. 

Contractual agreement should be a result of fairly well 
defined guidelines and the* guidelines should receive their ^ 
definition from prior years' evaluation results. Specifically, 
product and process ev^l^iation .skills should be in evidence 
in the proposals, and the requii*e^pent for objeqtLves should 
either be dropped, developed by the classroom instructor, or 
solicited according to overall program evaluation res'ults. 

Subject to current policy positions and legislative authority, 
the authors suggest the following options . as^ stepping off points 
for modifications to the Consumer and Homemaking Education Progran^ 

1. Delineate, in a more precise manner, student elio^- 
' bility» requirements. 

. 2*'.' Increase the amount of funding to those districts 
^ evidencing the largest disadvantaged population. 
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Make the Illinois Test of Consumer Knowledge avail- 
able at cost to those districts who participated in 
this assessment. 

Establish as a primary .contracting focus, those 
districts who jaropose a 'Consumer t and Hcanemaking 
Education course en?>hasi2ing affective learning. 

Fund a contract fo^ the exclusive development of 
affective, learning materials in C9nsximetf and Homemaki 
Education. 

Develop a process manual for those apprbaches de- 
termined to be the most significant in their in^jact. * 

Establish a- "methods team" to provide consultive ' 
service to contracted districts. 

Require contracting districts to supply answei:s to 
evaluation questions of interest developed by the 
Special Programs Unit. 

Substitute evaluation questions ' for pbjectives. 



/ 

/ 
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III. pr£x;raM description 

We have all heard \hd expressiorf . "in one ear and out the 

« 

r 

Other-". We suggest that a con^^arable adage "in one eye and out 

the other" will never attain equivalent usage. The, pverwhelming 

impact of visual stimuli on the youthfiil consumer appears to be 

^ ' ' j 

at the center of cci>nsumet and homemaking .education. That is to 
say that these youthful consumers need a more coii5>lete awareness 
of the host of iristi'tutions and organizations who daily atteiM)t 
to influence their judgements (via the media) on the adoption of 
a life stylev Additionally, they must come to \inderstand the 
.relationship' which their valuer's and aspirations have to the 
limitless judgements they make as consumers and horoemakers. 

We. a're not suggesting that the mission of consumer and home- 
making education is to develop students who disregard all induce- 
ments of the media^ -We do suggest^ however, 'that the mission is 
to foster a level of competence in consumer skills and knowledge 
wh^ch allows the students to understand what their real desire is 
in an^ appropriate value stjructure. This gained ^ fostered', 
con^^etence allows- the students to appropriately use the resources 

available to theni in relationship to their emerging life style. 

ft 

The process, of .course, is an evolving one which becomes the 

foundation of sound cf(ansuiner skills for life. 

/ 

One Xs hard pressed to recall, in modern times-, when wage 
earners artd homemakers were in greater need of expanded knowledge 
and skills to cope with the increasingly difficult demands of 
individual and family economics. 



Local ager.cios, acting m accord with State Board 

or \:;-at:cna: Lcjrarion and Rehabilitation policies which 
.ccr.t^ry target corrj-.unities , and autaor i zation fron the 1968 
^rer.dT^-r.- tc t-.-. Vocational Education Act of 1963 may estaplisn 
.rccrar>= w.-.ic.- : 1 ertcourage home economics tO give areater . 
rc-s. Cera- :cr to spcial and cultural conditions and needs, 
" ------^^-^ prepa^ratior. for professional leadership, 3) are 

ut^ end adjlts for the rcle of honemaker, 
t^-. r-.:, .cyac: 1 : ^/ cf sucn youth and adults 
- cr ncr.t-Ha<er- and v.ac;L earner, 4> include con- 
'^rzrirars, and 5; ar^ d-s:aned for persons who 
3r. prepc-r.-'j :^ 'nter, ;nt> ^-orK of the home. 



^^^I.As :n eccncr^raily depressed and nign unemployment areas 
^> rcntract. ..I'^in tne Di-ision of Vocational and Technical 
d'acation for approval and fundma of Consunier^ and Homemaking 
dacation prccrans. Generally, the proposed program or pr03ect 
ixi cover t:;o following r^ininarr. content areas: 

, A. . Pat^.oHale ^descriLinc the cor.ditions m t he, geographic 
,area to be served covering at least: 



1. rate of unemployment; 

2 . medi an f ami ly incomo ; ^ 

3. numj:>er of persons per thousand receiving ^^ral 

assistance; ^ ^ 

4. 'number of .children per thousand receiving aid 



to dependent children; and 
other data supporting an economically depressed 
or high unemployment conf Kjura tioh . 



.Applicants, must quote statistical ^Jata source 

17,i 



B. Statement of management c^jective^, to-be achieved; ' 

C. Implementation procedures illustrating a proposed 
plan of actipn via a curriculuiu outline, approximate 
allocation of time devoted to each unit of study, 
number 'of s^tudents enrolled in the Course and course 
credits to be given; ^ 

.D. l^ames and amount of time to be given to the program 
by both Jiome Economics teachers and those teaching . 
Consumer and Homemaking Education; 

E. A d^cription of the evaluation procedures to be 

, Utilized; • ^ ' 

F. Budget data showing prorated teachers ' ^salaries and 
covering instructional materials. 



One hundred twe^y-eight (128) school systems having contracts 
for ponsumer a-nd Homem*&king Education are covered in this^ assess- 
ment. All districts met at -least one of the criteria for qual- 
ifying as disadvantaged, i.e., .(1) unemployment in excess of 
six percent, (2) number of persons receiving general assistance 
above IQ/per thousand, (ST aid to dependent children of 60 or 
more per thousand, or (4) an income below the national average 
Of $5,400.00. ^ , ' ' 

> 

All systems either had in their possession or had acces^ 
to the following c^ocuments for guidance in operating Consumer and 
Homemelcing Education programs: Guidelines for Consumer Education , 
1973 , An Annotated Bibliography for Consumer and Homemaking Edu - 
cation and Suggested Learniingsi Consuiper and Homemaking Education , 

19.72 .^ 18 

•» - • 
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IV EVALUATION DESIGN SUMMARy 
* ' ... 

■ The expanding, literature on educational evaluation has 
become -increasingly devoted to dritic^l appraisal of the avail- 
able tools and methodologies, since' the realization that evaluation 
pan guide rational thought and action within the decision-making 
' H^valuatiorv^sists of specifying needs for information 

•and subsequently cql,iectir§/knalyzing and reporting data to 
satisfy those naeds. >st information needs come from individuals 
^ in decision-making capacities. In the Consumer and Homema;^!;;^^ 

Ed.ucation assessment, individuals making up that group were 
• contract teachers, supervisors,- and s'taffs of the Special . 
Programs and Research- an^ Development Units. 

Plan^g of this evaluation has followed the guidelines of " 
,^ the Information Based Evaluation Model (IBE) . Under this system, 
attention to 'program ^.bj^ctives is viewed in the context of " ' 
•supplying information to those individuals up and down /the ' line 
who have the responsibility _* for the ultimate success of program, , ' 
operation. The system flexibility contrasts wil;h the. limited 
responsiveness of evaluations that are based on fixed" objectives . 
The Informtion Based Ev^^luation approach allows" for changes' in 
information needs; it permits the posing of nev* question^ through- 
out the program cycle. 

19 . ' ^ 
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Chronological Overview 

The evaluation staff applied the first broad strokes to 
the design in the fall of. 1974* We reqxiested the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education identify a group of repre- 
sentative instructors, teaching in local systems under agree- 
ments executed with the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, with a school size and population mix aiid geograph- 
ically spread over the entire state* Three one-day Dimension 
Analysis sessions took place in Harvey, Marion and Collins ville , 
Illinois with Consumer and Homemaking Education instructors. 
Special Programs and Research Staff, and IBEX evaluation team 
members. 

The overriding focus of the three sessions was, wh^t out- 
comes (criteria) were considered important for Consumer and 
(^Homemaking Education. This focus was., two- fold; it provided 
targets in establishing questions of interest and provided 
tentative identification of potential dimensions which were •' 
the. foundation of our inquiry statements. ^ 

ft ^ 
Sxobseguent to the Dimension Analysis ses-sions, the da^ 

was compiled, organized and submitted ^to the Special Programs 

and Research and Development Units staffs for review and further 

analysis. The output of this- review further delineated the 

nature and scope of eventual inquiry statements. .A preliminary 

review of all contracts is on file to.Udentify existing sources 

Cor the data base. 

16 



The reviewea output, from^the Dimension Analysis sessions 
was tfet up in a crops dimensional matrix from which the evalua- 
tion team developed the following primary set of evaluation * 
questions of interest. • ^ . 



Program Structure Analysis ^ / 



,!^at are the dimensions Consumer and Homemakinq , 
EducatitDn which produce the desired outcomes? 

^' !^^^hfIl^''J''^r^^^^" °^ Consmn^i<fnd Homemaking Education 
teachers differentiate the merit ' successful from the 
least successful? y^' » ^ 

^* "^rl^ niodification Shoui^- occur in the Consumer ana 

Homemaking Education prograroe to increase their effective- 
ness? 

Student Outcomes; non-cognitive 

4. 'Does exposure to Consumer and Homemakirto Educati 
have an impact on students' self qoncept? 

o. Do 'Students have a po^iti 
and Homemaking Edupation? 

< . »^ 

Student Outcomes; co^nitiv^e' * ^ \ 



on 



positive, attitude-toward Consumer 



/ 



ma-kina PHnn students not taking consumer and Home- * . 
Fdnir?^^ do Consumer and Homemaking- ' 

Education students evidence greater knowledge of 
Consumer and Homemaking^ Education facts? 

■ ^' I^Id^iL!'^? relationship between classroom instruction 
. and knowledge of Consamer and Homemaking Education? 

Process Approaches ' ' ^ ' i 

'■ ^' ''r?^ °^ ^"d characteristics of 

materials used in Consumer arid- HQnTemaking instruction? 

^* tJpn^S'lfJKf'^^'"''^ instructional styles which are 
' of^h'^'styll;? "'^^ concomitants 
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Course Structure ; * 

> • : • 

10. What is the relationship between student needs in 
Cbnsximer and Homemaking Education and instructors' 
priorities? ' * . t 

11, What is the relationship between course structure 

^ (length', departmental sponsorship, sex ratio, etc.) 
and student outcomes? ^ . , 

^ ■ ' ^' ■ ■ 

Student Background ' . 

12. .What are feharacteristics of the most successful 
and least successful students? 

13, Wtk^i.j.fi— tiie relationship between student grades 

in ConsumeV-€iS Homemaking Education and performance 
on a test of consumer knowledge? 




Sajnplin(^ Procedi 

One hundrea twenty-eight (128) school districts were 
selected for participation in the assessment. ' Each district 
was asked to administer: 

1. a* Teacher I?ata Sheet for every teacher teaching 
under agreement with the Division of Vocational 

. and Technical' Education; 

2. a Student Data Sheet for at least one full class 
(a maximum of 30) of students curreatly taking 
Consumer and Hoifnemaking Education; 

3. 'the Illinois Test of Consumer Knowledge- (ITOCK) 

Form A or B to one full class (maximum of 30) 
of students currently taking Consumer and Home- 
making Education; 

4. the Secondary Level of the Self Observation Scales 
(SOS) to one full class (a maximum of 30) of 

' students currently taking Consumer and Homemaking 
Education; 

" 5. the Illinois Test of Consumer Knowledge (ITQCK) 

to fifteen students who have not had, or were not 
taking; Consumer and Homemaking Education. 

/ 
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■Wie data coiiecti-on 'iiistfuments 'were .developed .drtd ieylew&d 
in consort with the staff partic^apa.nts of; Special- fr&giajm pnxt'- 
and Research and Dev^lopitent. itoit' Each; instrtuae'nt . is briefly 
described and data elemeats or scales are listed. 



Proposal Data Sheet - contains -selected data from the pro- 

)sals submitted and approved for funding by the Division 
of\ Vocational and Technical Education. 1.. 
(fi\e elements)- 

contract price 

yteacher^*- salaries (pro rated) 
|ollars of instructional materials ^^er student 
number of students 
uAemployraent ratfe 

geperal assistance level (district) 
AUd: level (district) 

P^oppsed progrcim objectives by cognitive' level 
'Hcc^ording to Bloom's Taxonomy) 

. . y . . 

Student DaAa Sheet - iipmpleted by the student' 

(data elemepts) 

• sex 

• Consumei and Homemaking Education grade iverage 

• school grade average 

• number of semesters in Consumer and Homem- iking Education 

• 'part-time work history 

23 



• aaount of Bpendijog money 

• future plans 

m selection of instructianal methods considered to 
be most beneficial to student 

• preference listing of cognitive skills 



3. Teacher Data Sheet - completed by the teacher 
(data elements) 

• total inservice ajid preservice hoijxs 

• years of teaching (all subjects) 

' e Number of contacts with the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education 



participation in the development of the proposal 

r 

Le^nentec 



number of units developed ahd implemented for this 
course" 



• use frequency of instructional methods 

e preference listing of student cognitive skills 
It 

m number of courses taught outside Bome Economics 
Department f 

• school graduated from 

Illinois Test of Consumer Knowledge '(ITOCK) - a group administered 
instrument/ designed to assess knowledge in the following areis: 

• individual consumer in the marketplace and in society 

• money manag^aent 

• consumer credit 

• housing * • 

• food 

)rtation 
>thing 24 
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h'^ai^th services^ drugs and cosmetics 
recreation - ^ . 

furnishings and appliances . , 

• insurance 

• savings and investments 

• taxes 

• the consumer and society ' ' ' 

Self Observation Scales (SOS) - a direct self-report instru- 
ment (group administered) in which the student answers yes 
or no to a series of questions, measuring several factor^illy 
determined dimensions of a student's self-cdncept , the 
scale? are : > ' -i ' . * 

• *^sel^ acceptance * ' * ' 

• self security' 

• social confidence o ' 

• social maturity 

• self assertion 

• , jfamily affiliation - ' ' • • 

• peer affi^^tion ' * * 

% 1;eacher affiliation . , ' ^ " - - 

school affiliation ' ' ^ 
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V 

All instrument packages were assembled, mailed directly to, 
or discussed personally with, district Superintendents and con^tained 
assurances that no data would be reported out on individual students 
and that our intent was to assess at the, progranv^ level only. A 
subset of data on 393 students w^s^^develo^ed to provide a base for , 
an analysis of interrelationships between self-concept, consumer ♦ 
knowledge and certain student demographic 'data . All means^of 
identifyirig individual students in this subset have been destroyed 
as of this writing* * * * 

The analytica^l model , selected for this, evaluation a'ddress^s 
two major classes of question^:, '(1) Js the -program effective in 
communicating consumer knowledge and, if so, in what arears is the 
program 'strongest and in what areas is it weakest, and (2) Given - 
that the program is successful, can certain program dimensions 
or instrucitional strategies be isolated that are 'related^to program 
success? Simple descriptive 'statis-tlcs.:^re effective for answering 
Type 1 questions. Type 2 question's will be answered using a 
nvethodology termed "program structure analysis" which employs - 
multiple .discriminant' analysis to i,solate program diipensions that 
discriminate s\iccessful from unsuccessful classroom approaches.' 
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V. EVALUATION RESULTS * '. * 

This chapter organizes the findings- of the Consumer and 
Homemaking Education program evaluation into several domains. or 
areas. "The first section presents" a profile of.' the Consumer 
and Bomemaking Education stxident and highlights some of the 
characteristics which sef these students apart from typical high 
school students.. The secind section gives a brief history of 
the development of the Illinois Test of Consumer, Knowledge 
(ITOCK). This^ inst;rument was used in assessing 'student achieve- 
ment In fourteen ar^eas of the Consumer and Homemaking Education- 
domain. Results are |);:esented which compare e;xpejimental and 
control student^ on the f6urteer> subtests as well as a .battery 
total. ■. Atteit ion is also given to the- differential performanqe 
of program students across subtests with emphasis on instructional 
implicatioYis of these findings. The th-ird section describes the 
Self Observation .Scales - Senior Level, and disGusses. soi^ rela- 
tionships between the,-nine scale^'of the SOS and "scholastic 
achievement, student participatipn in extracurricular activities, 
post school plans, family income, and teacher-rated pop^ularity. 
The fourth. sect ion addresses those program characteristics and 
instructional approaches that best discriminate be'fcween -hi^h 
achieving classrooms and low achieving classrooms. The last 
section looks at some ' important differeaces between student And, ' 
teacher perceptions. 



A Profile of C onsuiner and Horoemaking Education Students 

$ ' ~~ ' - - 

Inportant considerations in any' progrfam evaluation are the 
characteristicV of the students enrolled in' the p2;ogr2ua. The 
Illinois Consumer and Homemaking Education .Program enrplls 
•students in over one hundred school districts throughout the 
state and, thus, there is some variability among .participating 
students with respect to socioeconomic status, scholastic stand- 
ing, popularity with other -students, race, sex*, etc. ; Th^is sec- 
tion of the report provides a multy.dimensional picture of i:he 
• Consumer and Hom^aaking Education student against which the 
program outcOTies can be interpreted and genefaliz^xi. Strictly 
speaking/ the results reported in this volume can only be general- 
ized, in the best case, to student populations with character- 

wistics .similar to those of the Consumer and Homemaking Education 

» 

Program! participants. Fortunate]^y , the group of students selec- 
ted for this Evaluation is close to a random probabilitfV sanple 
^^^^ of all Consumer and Homemaking Education students and^ thus, 
generalization of the findings in this report to the Cons\iroer 
and Homemaking Education popula^tion appears warranted. --..^ 

As might be expected, there are twice as many females as 
males represented in the evaluation stople of 2577 students. 
Eighty-three percent of the students are white and thirteen percent 
are black. The average student has between a C+ and B- overall 
grad^ average. Twelve percent of therstudents have A averages. 



"seven percent' have D. averages,' and thirty-nine percent have C 
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averjiges. . '28 



^ Thirty percent of the students are rated by their teachers 
as above average or highly p6pular> while fifty percent aire 
rated as average. Only fifteen percent and four percent, rer 
spectively, of the stucjents are rated below average and law on 
popularity. 

Thirty-nine percent of the Xonsuiaer and Hoiaematking Education 
Program participants plan to finish high school and begin work- 
ing immediately after graduation. Twelve percent intend to enroll 
in a trade school, nineteen percent wish to attend a coznmunity - . 
college and twenty-nine percent want to go on to college aTid get 
a college degree. ^ ^ 

Sixty percent of the students- live in iamilies with incomes 
below the national average, six percent live in famili-es with 
incomes below the Census Bureau poverty' income level, and seven- 
teen percent of the students have family incomes exceeding 
$16,000. All in all, the family incomes are quite representative- 
of the national distribution, with a slight overrepresentation * 
of low .income families. 



More than half of the students in the program" are seniors, 
. twenty-fit^e percent are juniors, cind sixteen percent are sophomores. 
White students are more likely to, enroll in the Consumer and Howe- 
making Program during their sophoSiore year than are bl^ck students^ 
but no differences in distribution are Evident at the junior and 
senior levels. White males are almost twice as likely as black \ 
males to* enroll in the Consurofer^a^id Homemaking Education Program, 
whereas bl^ck females ^re slightly more represented ,than white femaj. 
The female scholastic performance i^ slightly,' j^t significantly, 
higher than the males with more top female students than top male 



students enrolled in the program. 

* / . 

One- third 6f the males,* compared vith forty- two percent of 

the females, plan to, begin working after finishing high school. 
Twice as many males as females plan to attend a trade * school , ^ 
while Junior college and college degree plans are equally repre- 
sented across the sexes. T\Jenty-seven percent of the ble^c^«^ ^"^^^ 
forty-one percent of ' the whites plan to begin forking after leaving^\ 
high school, while tile reve^c^ of forty percent of the blacks and 
twenty-seven percent of the whiteV^^an to go to college and get 
a degree. Tfee black students* in the J?ix^ram are considerably more 
socioeconomically disadvantaged than the whites with an estimated 
average difference of five to six €fiousand dollars,_ii^ family income. ^ 

Of those that plan to gp- to college, twentyrthree percent are 
A students, forty-five percent are B students and twenty-six percent 
^ are C students. Of .those pl^rmipq^ to ^o to trade schoo.l,^ eight 
percent are A students, thirty-six percent are B studehts, forty- 
seven percent are C students and nine percent ^re D students. Of 
those planning to. finish high school anS go to work, five percent, 
are A students, ♦thirty-five percent are B. students, f^rty-nine 
percent are C students and eleven percent are JD studjants. The 
cprrelation between school plans and scholastic grades is .33 (p .001).. 
Although '^tHe relationship between post school plans and school grades 
IS significant,^ it is not, as large as one might suspect/ and seems 
to indicate unreasonably high expectations on the part of some 
students. 

, • • ■ . -/ 
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Socioeconomic status or family r^coite^is/^s might- be ex- ^ 
pected, related bott^ to school plans. and to\^hool\qrades . 
Students with C and D averages are overrepresented iny^he 
Tower family mc'ome categories, whTTr-^^^h^ stad^nts with^ and A 
averages are overr^pnesented in the higher income categoric^ 

eacher ratings of popularity are also related to school grades- 
with high achievers being viewed by their teachers as more popu- 
lar than low achievers. Not surprisingly, popular;ity is also^ 
related to socioeconomic status/ with students from lower family^ 
income cetegories being considerably less popular than students 
from higher family income categories. 

Ojeway to summariz^ the characteristics of the Consumer and 
Homemaking Education Program participarits is to imagine that we 
haye ju^t sej^cted one ^.ndividiial at raodom and want to predict 
the ctiaracteristi-cs that will describe this hypothetical person. 
The odds >j:e 2 to' 1 that our persoti is female and a high school 
senior, and tha-t she is wh^te. The* chances are she is 

from a family with an average annual inp^rtfve of about $10^000 
$12,000. She is a C+ to B- stu'deFrtof above average popularity 
*The chanced, are our hypothetical young lady will go to work* 
after graduation frorh high school, although she is almost as 
likely to q6 to college. Everything considered, this yoxing . 
'lady does not differ mucii from the average female high school 
senior encountered in high schools across the countz'y. 
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Illinois Test of Consumer Knowledge (ITOCK) 

Initially the purpose for devsJ.oping a test for assessing 
competency in cortsumer edi^cation was to ^determine competencies 
at various developmental leve-ls as a basis for planning curricul 

Dr.' Charlotte L. McCall of Auburn University established 
parameters for the universe of concepts utilizing Suggested 
Guidelines for Consuiner Educ^^jferj^n Grades Kindergarten Through 
Twelve (1970) wh ipb-^^^as^e veloped by the- staff of t;he' President ' 
Committee on^ Consuiner Interests. She developed a pool of 782 
items^ Which was validated by two juries who critiqued the items 
for importance of the concepts and form and structure. : Only 
those items which had approval of 9 3 percent or more of the 
combined juries were utilized. 

Parallel forms of one hundred items were constructed in- 
corporating a three-point certainty scale with the true-false 
format. Data were collected on a population of 1256 subjects 
which' resulted in a reliability of . 703 for one fprm ancl .804 
for the other. * 

. • ^ \ • * 

Using Dr. McCall 's item pool and 'changing the item format 
to a multiple choice format, Dr. McCafl and the- IBEX staff de- 
veloped the Illinois Test of 
ITOCK is a group administered 
consisting^of the following 14 subtests 

: ' 32 
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:onsumer Knowledge (ITOCK) . The 



test in a multiple .choice format 



Consuioer in the Marketplace - the essence of this subtest 
IS to establish the degree of awareness in the area of 
personal and pxiblic 'policy economics and'th^ rights and 
responsibilities of all participants. 
A rep.res€|htative item would be: 

Long range family goals 

a. are a waste of time as the future is too indefinite* 

b. are set using only the resources available at present. 

c. are not realist:^^ ^or those fa^milies who do not have 
a savings accoujj't. 

d. take into consideration any changes in resources 
which may occur. 

4 

^ , _ 

Money ^^Man'agement - items treat the difference between rational 

and emotional decisions when utilizing resources for goal 

attainment. . • ^ * 

A representative item would be: ^ 

A family who i$ "living in the red"/ 

a. • IS living well on their income. 

b. uses credit cards instead of cash. 

c. lives from payday to payday and ^aves no money. 

d. spends more money in a pionth than they make. 

« ' *• 

Co nsumer Credit -^the focus i? on the choice of credit best 

suited to individual needs. 

A representative item would be: ' 

When buyi;3g a "home, the monthly payments incluc^e 
money ^or 

a. the principal/ interest/ insurance and taxes. 

b. excrow, t^xec, garbage, and sewage. 

c. realtor, builder, utilities, 'and architect. 

d. property imEtrovements , repairs, liability and F.H.A. 



HousJng - attends to needs, responsibilities, obligations, 
and options in acquiring housing. 
A representative item would be: 



If you rent an apartment you are responsible for 

a. replacing rusted out plumbing. 

b. the repai'r of unsafe stairs, 

c. leaving it in as good condition' as when you moved 

d. all maintenance. ' * 



^Q^^ covers the use of the dollar based upon the ability 
to evaluate needs an relationship to wants. 
A representative item would "be.:" 



Grade labels' on .be^f -tell consumers 

a. the. age of the meat. 

b. the nutritional value of the irteat. 

c. the quality of the meat as to . tenderness. 

d. the level of wholesomeness of the meat. 

Transportation - items in this subtest are designed -to ' 
establish awareness levels which primarily focus on the 
complexities in purchasing an au|:omobile. 

A representative item would be: / 

/ 

/ 

Automobile liability insurance 

a. requirements are set by federal law.- 

b, is required in order to get a driver's license, 
d. is not required in all states. 

d. has been replaced w£th . no-fault insurance. 




/ 
/ 
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Clothing assesses basic principles of good buyiaanship 
A representative item would be: 



In examining ready-made garments for good workmanship r 
one of the most improtant considerations is 

a. bound buttonholes. 

b. the way the garment hangs. 

c. the construction of the searts. 

d. the way 'the buttons are sewed. 



Health Services - the focus is on^the exercise of sound 
Dudgement*" in the purchase of products and services. 



The Council on Dental TJierapeutics 

a. does not recommerid rinsing the mouth I- ' 

b. recominer\ds^,a solution of salt* and soda.- 

c. recommends any of the well known mouth washes. 

d. has found the mint flavored washes to be more 
effective than others. 



Recreation - assesses the appropriate use of discretionary 
t ime . ' • . 

A representative item would be; 

•When there is leisure time 

a'. the government should provide some activities. 

b. it is welcomed by everybody. 

c. it means you are out work. " ' 

d. it is up to individuals to use the time to their 
advantage . 



A representative item would be: 




Furnishings and Appliances , - focuses on 



the skills in decision 



making relative to alternative choices. 
A representative item would be. 




No wood used for fu^it.ure is perfect, which of these 
groups is the most desirable? ' 

a. pine, oak, cherry 

b* - walnut, oak, birch 

o. spruce, pine, oak 

d* maple, walnut, oak ' 



Insurance - items txeat the difference in the nature and 
scope of various forms of insurance. 

A representative item would be: ^ ' 

The least expensive type of life insurance is 

a. a straight life policy. 

b. a term policy. 

c. an endowment policy. 

d. an annuity policy. 



Savings and Investments ~ attends to the role, importance and 
implementation of ^savings and investments. 

A representative Item would be: ' ' , 



A bank draft is a ... 

a. notice an account' is overdrawn. 

b. check which is acceptable by those who. do not ' * 
know you. ' • . 

c. notice tO the bank that a larg^ sum will be withdrawn 

d. statement of account si:atus. 

Taxes - this subtest add<resse^ itself to the nature and use 
of^ taxes . . . , , ^ 

A representative item would be: 

■■■/■■ 

- Traditionally; public schools have ^been financed by ' ' 

a'. local sal4s tax* 

. b. gasoline tax. 

c, property tax. 

d. car license tag sales. 
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Conauiper in Society - focuses on the impact of public 
^ policy decisions in relationship to individual purchasing 
power. 

A representative item would be: 

When a manufacturer maintains product price, but in- 
creases th^ product quality, 

a. it has the same effect as lowering the price. 

b. it has the seune. effect as .lowering Jthe quality. 

c. it limits choices available to the consumer. 

d. It increases choices available to the consumer. 



. The split half reliability (stepped up by the Spearman 
Brown formula) "for the Total ITOCK scores. Form A and B respec- 
tively, are .92,and .86. These reliabilities are consistent with 
most reported reliabilities in ,the achievement " domain. Because 
of the small number of items measuring certain content areas ' 
no attempt "was made to compute reliabilities for each subtest 
.(i.e. Housing, Taxes). ' Table 1, on the following page,^ gives' 
the correlation of each of the subtests with the ITOCK Total 
score for Form A and B. 
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Table 1 



Correlation between 



Correlation between 



Subtest and Total ITOCK Subtest and Total ITOCK 



Subtest 

Consumer In The 
Marketplace 

Money Management 
f 

Consumer Credit 

Housing 

Food 

Transportat ion 

Clothing 

Health Services 

Recreation 

Furnishings and 
Appliances 

Insuremce 

Sayings and 
Investments 

Taxes 

Consumer in Society 



* Form A 
N = (107^) 

.84 (13) 



.72 
.69 
.76 
.65 
.48 
.59 
.67 
.62 

.62 
.45 

.63 
.58 
.76 



(4) 
(6) 
(4) 
(4>) 
(4) 
(3) 
(S) 
(2) 

(5) 
(.8) 

(4) 
(3) 
(9) 



/Form B' 
N = (1533) 

.81 (13)° 



.52 

.46. 

.50 

.71 

. 53 

.61 

.49 

.49 
. 56 

.37 
.53 
.69 



(4) 
(5) 

'(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

.(0) 
(-2) 

(4) 
(6) 

(4) 
(3) 
•(10) 
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( ) - Number of items .on subtest 

« 

The subtest Tptal correlations are generally higher for Form A 
which is consistent with the higher split half reliability on;* 
Form A. Most correlations are high, suggesting that a common --con- 
struct (consumer knowledge) is being measured by the ITOCK items. 
In general/ the, psythoroetric progerMes of the ITOCK are satis- 
factory and the instrument can be -used wit;h confidence for th^ 
purposes at hand.. * ♦ ' ' • • . 
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* The intent of this section is to i^nvestigate the* relation- * , 
ship between enrollment in the Consumer and Hbroemaking Educatioa 
Program and subsequent performance on the Illinois Test of Cpnsumer 
•Knowledge (ITOCK)., An expressed objective of virtuajLly every 
teacher-pirepared proposal' wa^ for students to acqliir.e information 
and understanding, ab'oat Consumer and Homemaking cx^ntent areas. 
In an effort t<? ^provide broad coverage of the Consumer and Homemaking 
domain, each of the above described areas was treated as a sub- 



test in the ITOCK. Itert emphasis on the ITOCK paralleled the 



. Iteri 
• \ 

emphasis given to the various areas by teachers throughout the 
state. Thus, the Consumer in The Marketplace subtest includes 
twenty-»six items on thfe combined A-B form; likewise, Insiirance 
includes fourteen^ ^items, and Consumer in Society, nineteen items, 
v/hile 'Recreation afid 91othing include only four and seven items 
respectively. 

Assuming that the/lTOCK provides broad coverage of the in- 
structional cbnterjt^ 5(^eas addressed in the' Consiimer and Homemaking 
Education ProgVptm classes, one would expect that students enrolled 
In the program (experimental group) would outperform similar 
students not enrolled in the program. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to envjision arid explain a situation in which this expecta- 
tion is not realised. With the current, somewhat faddish (in 
the sense that it riiay fc^ transient) interest in consumer rights 
and responsibilitie&, t^^^erage high school student is exposed, 
through the mass medi^, to considerable consumer-orientef'd education. 
Thus, that which i.s professed ^o comprise the curriculum of the 

39 



% ConsHiiner and Homemaking Education Program mi^ht simply be a *' 
review of that which is already available thi^ough radio, tele- 
vision and magazi^nes. Thus, unlike chemistry, keypunching or 
autobody repair courses. Consumer and Homemaking Education as 

m 

■ia body of knowledge is acquired through considerably more channel 
than the average school cpujse. The home, as an .instructional 
agent, is potentially " as powerful a.s the sthool in imparting • 
information like that covered in a Consumer ai^d Homemaking Edu- 
cation course. 

■ - The first question then, is whether students enrolled ih the 
program score higher on the ITOCK subtests than, control students. 
To anticipate the answer, the conclusion is that experimental 
students do, in fact, outperform control, students. Table 2 
•summarizes the findings. On Form" A, • experimental students 'sc6re 
significantly higher than control, students on all subtests 
withotit exception.. The largest program effects are registered 
on the Consumer Credit, Hovis'ing, Consumer' in the" Marketplace, 
■Money Management, Food and Clothing subtests. The smallest 
effects are on the Transportation, Insurance, and Furnishings and 
Appliances subtests. As would be expected, the difference between 
"'^experimental and control- students on the ITOCK total score ife 
highly significant. 
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The Form B results, although clearly in the same dir^sr^^Sn, ■ '• 
are. not quite as pronounced as the ,?onD A 'dif f erenpe^^. Experi- 
. mental student outscore controls at\ fftat^^r■^^^^lly significant 

level on t^e Consumer in the Marke|place, -Consumer Cred^ 
--Housing an^ iHsurance subtests. With- the- exception of . the Mo^J^T 
.Management subtest, all remaining differences favor the experi- 
mental group, but -are not significant. The different between 
experimental and control on Form B Total favorg the experimental 
group, but is not close to app^aching the Form A difference. 

One conclusion from the va^gnce between Form A ^d Form B- 

results is that the four sub^sts (Consumer in the Marketplace, 

Consumer Credit, Housing, arid Insurance) 'which show consistent 

diffe-rences across 'forms, are more clearly a pifoduct of the in- 

structional program. One possible explanation for the differences 

in findings between Form A and B is th^ differential difficulty . ' 

levels- of the two forms - Form B being" decidedly more difficult. 

Several other explanations are offered in the section on compon- 
. "_ / ■ -* 

ents of success. ' ' • • 



- In summary, the Consumer and Homeinaking Program is= having a 
significant intact on student performance o^ the ITOCK if we can 
assume that experimental and control students were equal on 
consumer knowledge prior to thfe program's incepti-on.. Without a 
pre-post design, the alternative hypothesis that Consumer and 
Homemaking Education program students^ were initially more awaire 
than the dontrols reriaina plausible. However, we consider it 
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highly. tinlike ly that su£h an initial difference could manifest 
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itself so consistently and evenly across fourteen subtests. , 
The pattern /t scores is adre conducive to an. bcploration based 
on pro-ram effect than to one based on a sampling deficiency. 

Every attempt was^.mad^ to maintain 'a cons tan t\eading level 
requirement across subtests. To 'the extent to vhich'this task 
was accoii?,li8hed; some information about program enphasis-can ' 
be obtained frato an examination if subtest profiles for the 
experimental group. The best indication of differential pro- 
gram effect on certain subtests is. to compare percent of perfect 
score for.e^tperimental and control groups. If experimental 
- students score closer to perfect score on certain subtests than 
dq controls, .then a case can be made for differential ^irogram 
imjJ^ct. If the difference between experimental and control 
students remains relatively constant across subtests and the 
percent of perfect score remains constant, then a claim fpr 
differential program impact cannot be' supported. 

^veral subtest • scores seeft to be influenced by differential 
program emphases. In particular, the Money Manageaent, Housing, 
Pood, t;iothing. Recreation, and Consumer in Society sC.btesj;8''sh^ 
significant -variation from expectation, suggesting that these 
ai^ea^ receive more than average emphasis in most of the Consumer 
and Homemaking Education program classes. Interestihgly', these 
areas are among the ones cited , tea9hers as of 'most i«?>ortance. 
This finding is particularly important because^ it suggests that 

43 ^ 
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the ITOCK is sensitive -to different iiistructional emphases and 
thus, might be useful for classroom level evaluation. 

/, ^ 

Whenever a program effect is reported, the next question 
IS, "Vfhat instructional strategies or program design considera- 
tions are related to the differences between the most success- 
ful Consumer and Hqmemgking Education Program classes and the 
least successful classes?" It is to this question that we now 

V 

turn- 
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Coxrqxjnents of Success 

One aspect of program evaluation which is* given v.ery little 
attention is the identification of processes (^pethods, ma'teirials, 
orientations) which ^e responsible for differential program 
effects. If one instructional approach shows greater gains -on 
nationally normed or#criterion referenced achievement tests / - 
then presumably, the "whole program" is responsible. Imagine 
> where medical science would be if pharmacologists accepted that 
a particular drug was effective ^nd never asked "why?" The 
majority of program evaluations address the issue of outcomes 
and some look at the process, but seldcra are the relationships 
between the two empirically 'tested. 

Program evaluation can , be subdivided^ into at least three 
major aspects: (1) product evaluation, (2) process^ evaluation r 
* and (3) process/product evaluation. Product evaluation monitors 
the outcomes or effects of the program^ Process evaluation 
monitors the Strategies and procedures designed to change stu- 
dent or teacher behavior. Process/product evaluation explores the 
relationships among products and" processes^ Although often 
ignored^ process/product evaluation is no less important than 
either product or process evaluation^ ^ In tenas of questions to 
be answered, product evaluation asks: "How are the students or 
teachers different after exposure to the new program"? 
^ Process evaluation asks: "Vfhat strategies differentiate the 

new program from traditional approaches, and were these strate- 
"gies iir5)lemented"? Process/ ptbduct evaluation asks: "What is , 

.45 
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the relationship betweeh the instructional strategies and ^ the' out 
comes, of the program"? y 

Process evaluation is important because program managers 
need to know "why" a program worked just as much as they .n4ed 
to know how successful it was. The first and most difficult 
step in process evaluation is to decide on what strategies are . 
being implemented that discriminate one experimental class- ' 

, r 

« 

room from another. By definition, an innovative educational 
program will possess characteristics which differentiate it 
from more traditioiyal educational practices. Th&se character-' 
isticB are th^ ing^^edlent3• in the program's "recipe", 'if the 
"recipe" can be explicitly formulated, then' it is likely that 
it can be replicated; however, more often than 'not, a program 
.is judged successful in terms of the student outcome data, 
but the staff does not have the faintest idea of which dimensions 
of the program were responsible for success. Identification 
of the "components" or ingredients of program succes is the 
goal of process/product evaluation. 

In cdntrasting educational programs and classrooms, evalua-N 
tions often identify the most saliejit characteristic? of the 
programs, and subsequent succeses or failures are attributed 
to the'se salient program, features. For example, the difference 
between two reading programs is described as •" linguistic" vs 
"phonetic" approach, or "small group*" vs "tutorial". The 
designators "linguistic", "phonetic", "small group" and 

« 

"turorial" are accepted as sufficient for program comparison, 

-46 
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despite the fact that there are> 'undoubtedly, dozens of more subtile 
differences (dimensions) between- the approaches whi9h are potentially 
more descriptive. Furthermore, the ways the approaches are alike 
receive little, if any, attention. This failure to go beyond 
simplistic, nominal designators -or program descriptors contributes 
substantially to our inability to^build a technology of instruction.. 

Program Structure Analysis tPSA) is a methodological tool, 
combining several analytical strategies, designed to empirically 
define the ways programs differ and to relate these differences to 
program outcomes. Inr the evaluation of the Consumer and Homemaking 

s 

Education program, two broad pr6cess domains were selected for 
study: (1) program characteristics including length of course, 
number of units developed and implemented, etc., and (2) relative 
importance of varipus instructional approaches including resourc^e 
persans, textbooks, field trips, lecture approach, etc. ^Two 
separate discriminant analyses were run relating the prqcess 
variables to Total score on the ITOCK. The dichotomous criterion 
variable was group membership. Group 1 was composed of teachers 
with low classroom mean scores on . tiie ITOCK^ while group 2 was 
composed of teachers with high .classroom mean scores. 

The first analysis employed ten program characteristics in 
an attempt to discriminate high achieving ' from low achieving class- 
rooms. The program characteristics ihclude,d (1) total number of 
female students, (2) total number of male students, (3) years in 
teaching, (4) length of course (in days),' (5) number of contacts 
with the Division of Vocational and Technical Education consultants. 



(6) whether course was elective or required, (7) teacher involve- 
ment in developing the contract agreement, (8) number of units 
developed for the course, (9) numlSear of units Implemented, and 
(10) number of^ears teaching Consumer and Homemaking Education. 

Three of the ten program characteristioe are highly signifi- 
cant in predicting classroom performance on the «ITOCK; The first 
important variable is length of the course (in days). The high 
achieving group received an^.average of 31% more instructional 
time in a Consumer and Homemaking Education class than d\d the 
low achieving group. Wiley and Harnischf eger (1974) state: 

It is obvious that' if a child does .not go to 
school at all, he will , not directly b^i^fit • 
from schooling. If a child goes to school 
every day for a full scKool year, he will 
achieve his maximum benefit from that schooling, , 
other circumstances being equal. It would also- * ^ 
seem clear that if he attends school les^s than 
the full year, but more than not at all-,' the 
benefits he derives from schooling should be 
in between. That is/ the quantity of schooling 
should be a ma:)or determinant of school outcomes . 

this is, in essence, whaTt we have found in this evaluation. 

Students' knowledge of Consumer and Homemaking Education is 

^ . A- 

directly related to amount of time spent in Consumer and Homemaking 
E;^ucation classes. At first glance this findirtg may seem obvious, 
but recent studies claiming that school' 'does not' make, a difference 
in student achievement are plentiful,. The results reported . here run 
directly counter to such claims. Increased exposure to Consumer 
and Homemaking Education instruction results, in increased learning, 
as measured by the ITOCK. ' 
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Two other variables (number of units developed, and number 
of units in^)lemented) are inversely related to student achieve- 
ment; As the number of units developed and in^)lemented increases/ 
the achievement of students decreases. ' At first glairce this 
might seem a little difficult to explain, however, the number 
of units developed and implemented ranges from 0 to 400 ♦ One 
might argue that "it is' the quality of the units and time spent 
in instruc^on which are the major program dimensions predictive 
of student achievement, not the number of units implemented in 
any given period of time. ; • • 

It is sometimes just as -^informative to look at non significant 
predictors as it is to examine those that are significant.* Number 
of male and female students in a class is not a highly significant 
predictor, although there is a tendency for classrooms with more 
males to evidence lower achievement. Teacher experience is not 
an important"" factor*, .nor is it apparently in5)ortant whether 
teachers ar6 involved in developing fehe contract agreement r This 
latter finding is somewhat contrary to the expectation that thosd 
teachers developing the contracts might be more effective than 
those not invc^ved in? the development process. Although there 
was considerable variability in the number of D.'V.T.E. consultant , 
cc5ntacts, this variab'le was unrelated to 'student performance. 
Likewise, it apparently does not matter whether the course is 
elective or tequir^d - students learn the same amounts under both 
structures . ' 
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In summary/ the major program dimension predictive of student 
performance is time spent in instruction. Apparently, a few well 
implen^ented course ^Jnits is superior to a smorgasbord o^ course 
• -unit^. The instructional implications of these findihgs '.are ' 
(1) to increase, if at all possible, either the number of days 
which the Consumer and -Homema king Education classes .meet or increase 
the length of the class period, and (2) to focus the .course content . 
on 'several well developed units as opposed to a shotgun activities 
approach. We turn now. to a look at some of the key instructional - 
strategies predictive, of student success. 

Teachers were asked to rank twenty-two instructional approaches 
-in order from- those most used in their glassroom to those least 
us^d.- The list of approaches included: (1) textbooks, (2) multi- 
media, (3) resource persons^, ^4) games, (5) puzzles, (6) case. 
stuai.es,' (7) discussions, (S) field trips, (9)' team teaching, 
(lO)^student demoi^strations, (11) group demonstrations, (12) product' 
evaluation, (13)^ reference books, (44) audio-visual, (15)- lecture 
approach.^ (16) individual research, (17) bulletin boards, (18) de- 
bates, (19), panel discussions, (20) role playing, (21). inj^rview/ 
^survey and (22) observation..' Table A gives the rank order of 
these approaches from the most used approach (i.e., discussions) 
to the- least used approach .{i.e., case studies). Although the 
rank ordering reflects the general emphasis g'iven to these in- 
structional approaches, it should be noted that a great deal of 
variability exists among teachers in the strategies with which 
they feel most comfortable. 5Q ' 
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Table A 

\ / 

1 . Discussions 
2 • "Textbooks 
*3. Multi-ioedia 

4. Reference Books/Materials/Papers/Hedia * " ^ 

5. Audio-visual 

6. Group Presentations • 

*7.* Student Demonstrations ' ' ^ - 

. 8\ Observations ' . 

9* Panel Discussions 

10. Individual Rese2u:ch % 

11. Bulletin Bo2u:ds ^ - ^ 

12. Lecture Approach 

*13. Resource Persons * ' ' ^ 

L4. Product Evaluation* 

* *15. Team Teaching ' 

*16. Debates 

17. Games 

18 . Interview/Surveys 

19. Puzzles 

20. Role Playing 
*21. Field Trips 

22^ Case Studies — i 

Asterisk denotes significant contribution to discriminant 
function. 

Six of the instructional approaches are powerful predictors 
of student achievement on the ITOCK (accounting for some 20% 
of the achievement variance.JI . These are (1) resource persons, 
(2) debates, (3) student demonstrations, (4) multi-media, 
(5) team teaching and (6) field trips. Each of these six instruc- 
tional approaches is characteristic'^of the high achieving class- 
rooms to a significantly greater degree than they are character- 
istic of Ipw achieving classrooms. 

Referring back t^ the rank ordering of instructipnal approaches, 
it is interesting to note that four of th e six signi-ficaht pre- 
dictors (asterisks) are in the lowest fifty percent in terms of 
use. This finding suggests that -students could benefit .from 

u. , 

V 

an increased utilization of these six approaches and that much 
room' exists for increased use of at least four of the six approaches* 

47 
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Not surprisingly, each of the six approaches involves action and 
movement. A discovery apprcfach underlies each of the six signlfi- ^ 
cant predictors and this, as much as any other, finding in this, 
evaluation, has implications for' instruction. Stixdents in 
Consumer and Homemaiking Education classes learn moreNfeftn, 
aire "acting", "doing", "creating"^ "moving", and "discoverii^g" 
tham when instructional approaches not having an "action-oriented ' 
dimension are employed . 

A comparison of T scores on the ITOCK and ajnount of contract . 
. funds devoted to instructional materials suggests the following: 
1) those contracts which produce the higTiest av-erage ITOCK scores 
(56.05) utilize an average* of $6.22 per student for instriictional 
materials; 2) those contracts which^ produce the lowest average 
ITOCK score (40. 56) ^g^lize an average of $24.77 per student 
for . instructional materials; 3) it is interesting to note that 
the contract which produced the highest mean score (60.10) had 
$2^03 budgeted for' instructional materials, and the contract with 
the lowest meam score (26.63) had $16.6^ budgeted for instruc- 
tional materials. 

The previous s.ection of this chapter dtemonstrated that the ^ 
Consumer and Hjgmemaking Education Program does have an impact on, 
student achievement as measured by the ITOCK. This. secJ:ion has 
identified one major program characteristic (time spent in learning) 
and six instructional approaches which are empirically related to 
stuiient achievement. In short, the Consumer and Homemaking 
Education Program is effective, and we have some idea of what 
ingredients make it effective. 
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Self Observation Scales 
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The Self Observation Scales (Senior Level) is a direct, 
self report, group^*^dministered instrinnent con?>rised. of ninety 
(90) it^ms which jneasure how students perceive themselves and 
their relationships to peers, teachers, family an4 school. The 
SOS differs from other similar instruments in (a)* the extensive 
validation study which accompanied the national norming effort, 
and (b) the eit^hasis on the healthy an<J positive, rather, than 
pathological and negative dimensions of students' affective be- 
havior. ' 

The affective development of studentship not received the 
attention from educators "fchat students' cognitive development 
has enjoyed^ This is pjSrtially explained by the lack of widely 
applicable, well stanqlardized, ej^jgically validated, multi- 
dimensional measures:©/ af f ective "behavior . Within the last 
five years, there has been a resurgence of interest in the im- 
portance, of students' afflctive development. Educators are 
acknowledging substantial relationships among how students feel 
about themselves, behavior and scholastic achievement. 

' *^ t 

-The probability sa'nples on- which the Senior -SOS norms are 

based were constructed according to criteria obtained from the 

Office of Civil Rights 1972 data on ethnic and socioeconomic 

characteristiss of U.S. school children. The norm group 

the Senior Level (grades 10-12) consists of 5400 cases drawn 

from an original sample of 10,000 studisnts from 84 school systems 

across the nation. " 53 ~ ' 
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The Senior Level (Form A)^cf the SOS measures nine dimensions 
of. students' aff^ctive ^behavior."' Before ex^ining some of the 
. njg^t important relationsips , ' a despription of each of the scales 
is in order. EacK scale is labeled in a positive manner with 
high scores bging most ch^aracteristic of the label. 



SCALE I - SELF ACCEPTANCE 

Students with high scores view themselves positively and' 
attribute to themselves qualities of basic compe1:ence, self 
satisfaction and happiness. They see themselves as being good 
at a lot of activities and as being confident about their future 
success. Students with low scores are unsatisfied with their 
performance and capabilities and are unsure of their futures. 
Three items highl/ related to this scale are: I am a happy person; 
I think I will be successful in lif6; I am proud of most things 
I do. • 



SCALE II - SELF SECURITY ... 

. ^ Students with high scores report a high level of emotional 
confidence or stability. They report being- in control of factors 
affecting their lives and worry very little about feither specific 
or non-specific fears. Students with low 3cores oh this scale 
worry a great deal. They report nervousness about "non-specific 
performance expectations and often feel that they worry more 
now than in the past. Three items highly related to this scale ^ 
are: I have more fears than most people.;' At times J lose sleep 
over worry; I worry about losing jay friends. 



SCALE III - SOCIAL CONFIDENCE ft ^ 

Students with^ high scores on this scale feel confidents of 
their ability to relate in social situations. They .feel confi- 
dent about thi.er ability to make and keep friends and believe 
that other pe6pl^ value their friendship. Students with low 
scores have difficulty making friertds and lack confidence in 
social situations. Three items highly related to this scale ^ 
are: People who are like me don't have a good chance to be 
successful; Mo'st of my friends don't care what I think; If 
people knew what I am' really like, they would ^teer clear of, me* 

. .54 , . ■ 
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•SGJCLE - SOCIAL MATURITY 



Students with high scores ort this scale know how thev are 
V^^^f ^h^'^ a'^d fee.1 in a variety of .social situations. . 
They are comfortable around, yo'unger children and show enmathy 
in thei.r social relations; fhey believe in saying wha^they • 
feel and understand the importance of listening tp -others. 
Students with low scores oh this scale ar« socially «elf centered 
lack Y^sponsiveness.to other people's feelings and^afe retSe^t 
to express .t^ir own feelings. Three items highly .related "to 

o5^^.H»^^^ V ' ^° ^"d' ^^^^^ of the needs . 

, of others; Younger k.ids usually bore jne;. Mos£ 6f the time I 
. reel s.orry for someone ^o is hurt. 

f 

SCALE V - SELF ASSERTION ^ . . " " . * ^ . 

^ , J Students with high scores view themselves' as possessing 

cuan "^ll^^^^^l ^^'"^ respected by others for these ^ 

qualities. The emphasis on this scale. is on how students believe 
othefs view them. Studerrt^with. low scores sae themselves as 
lacking leadership ability and ■ assertiVeness . Three items 
highly related- to this s^alfe are: Other students look .to me for. 
leadership; Other students "look ■ to n« for ideas; I enjoy talking 
. m tront of a group of- people. " ' • ■ 

SCALE VI- FAMILY AFFILIATION • ■' . 

. Students w^-t.h high Icores on this scale- report a positive 
relations+ia,p with their -parents and family. They see their 
parents as h.elpin^ in time of need and as being understanding. • 
Students with low scpres .don't see home as a place to go 'when 
J>roubles begin. They. do not feel trusted by their family and, 
likewise do not.f^el that they treat their fam'ily as. well as 
the/ should. Three items highly related to this scale are: ' 
My parents usually understand my problems; My parents do all • 
they can for me; I^ ti^eat my parents as well a^ L should. 

-SCALE VII. - PEER AFFILIATION • '"' 

^ ■ - ' . * 

" • 51, . ■ . ■ 

^etudents with high scores on' thi? scale consider their 
•relationships with other students to be both of high quality and 
of considerable importance- to them. They sfee themselves as 
approved of and vadued by their peers. They. like to-be with 
other students. Student;s with 4ow scores do ^ot sep thfeir peer 

?hiJ i^'S J^^^ students as unfriendly, 

they have few friends, and do not accept the responsibilities" 
of f^r^epdship easily Three items highly related to this scale 
are: Most .people are *much better liked than I 'am; I feel left 
out. a lot; r can courft qn my friends when I am in trouble. 



SCALE Vm - TEACHER' AFFILIATION • • 

Students with' high scora^s orv this scale^like their teachers. 
They see the teacher as helpful, attentive, understanding and 
generous. Students with low scores see ,the teacher as arbitrary, 
inconsiderate of children and/or as a source^of emotional pain. 
Three items highly related to this scale are; My 'teachers^ like 
to help roe; When I do something wrong, .jay teachers correct i^e 
without hurting^ my feelings; My teachers expect tocr much of me^ 



SCALE IX - SCHOOL AFFILIATION-- - 

StAidents with high scores view school positively, enjoy 
going to school and enjoy the activities associated with school. 
Students scoring low on this scale see school as. a "hassle" that - 
keeps them from doing what they want to do. Three items highly 
related to thi$ scale ate: I like to stay home from school; 
This school is like a jail; School frequently keeps me ^rom 
doin^' what, I want te do. 

. T'he, correlations among the^-scales are presented in Table 3 
;on the following page. .The highest correlation in' the matrix ^ 
is between 'Teacher Affiliation and School Affiliation (.61). 
Self Acceptance correlates highly with Family Affrliation and 
Peer Affiliatic^\ i;iikewise, ^Self Security has its highest 
."correlatioris .with Family Affiliation and Peer. Affiliation.. Social 
Confidence has its highest correlation with Peer Affiliation. 
Social Maturity is, for the most part, ©rthOgonal to the other 
scales. S^lf Assertion, is moderately correlated with the four 
affiliation- scales And Self Acceptance. In addition to Self ' 
Acceptance, Faihily Affiliation is mode3?ately Correlated with 
Pqer Affiliation and Teacher Affiliation. 

The scale reliability estimates for the Senior Level arp 
given in*Table.3. The values a^e split-half reliah)ilit;ies 
correcteVijusing the Spe^iAnan- Brown Pr^phet:^ Formula. 



Table 4 • Split Hal'f Reliabilities for the Senior SOS 



Self - Self Family Peer Teacher Sc4x»l 

ADoep- Self ^xrial Social Asser- Af fil- Af fil- Affil- Affil- 
tanoe Security OonfideKJe hfaturity tion iaticn iation i afc L cn iatim 

I 

.73 . 80 . 79 . .57 . 82 . 85 . 87 . 83 . 87 



-With the possible exception of the Social Matiirity scale, 
all reliabilities are moderately high with five scales having 
rel^^ilities in the eighties. 

All results are presented as "T" scores- wifth a national 
norm mean of 50 amd a standard- deviation of 10. The results 
which follow deal with the relationships between the $DS and 
average school grades, participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, po3t school plans, and teacher-rated pogulairity. 

Table '5 presents jn^an SOS scores for levels of achieve- 
ment, and the multiple correlation between the- SOS scores and 
ao^tie Yemen t. 
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Table 5 



Scale 




School Grades and Self Observation 
Scale Scores 



4 

Avg. 

Gra^ 




Self • 
Accep- 


Self 


Social 


/ 

•Soda! 


Self 
Asaer- 


TmaLLy 
Affile 


Beer • 
1at"icii 


Teacher 
Affil-' 
lanon 

•I 


SctBOl. 

•Affil- 


A 


134 


51.5, 
'(7.4) 


51.2 
(9.8) 


50.9" 
(9.7)' 


53.3 
(8,9) 


55.7 

ao,2) 


52.8 
(9.5) 


49.8 
■ (10.6) 


52.9 
•(12.5) 


52.4 

ao..5) 


■ A- . 


162 


51.4 
(9.1) 


50.7 
' (9.7) 


56.1 
' (9.3) 


54.0 
^7.9) 


•5S.6 
(9.8) 


51.3 
(9.7) 


49.9 
■ (1Q.5) 


52. S 
, (10.8) 


52.4- 
(9.9r 


B+ 


313 


51.0-^ 
(9.4) 


49.7- 
(10.7) 


52.2 
(8.8) 


53.2 
(8.6) 


51.8 , 
(10.1) 


50.2 
(10.2) 


50.0 
(10.7) 


51.4 
(U.5) 


. 50.6, 
(10.7) 


B 


461 


50.6 
(9.0) 


49.1 
(9.7) 


51.8 
(8.7) 


51.9 
(8.9) .. 


49. a 
(9.8) 


49.4 

(9.9) 


50.0 
(10.0) 


49.9 
(U.8) 


49^.7 
(10.9) 


B-* 


246 


50.6 
(9.2) 


50.0 . 
(9.9) 


50.0 
(8.9) 


51.7 
(8.5) 


49.4 
(9.3) 


49.8 . 
(10.1) 


50.9 
(9.6) 


49.1 
(U.5) 


48.8 

.(10.5) 
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50.3 
iS.7) 


- 49.7 
(10.0) 


49.9 
(8.6) 


■ 50.2 
(9.0) 


48.8 
(9.1) 


'49.8 
(10.1) 


51.0 
(8.9) 


48.2 
(12.3) 


49.0 
(10.7) 


C 


469 


48.7 
(10.6) 


48.4 

(10.2) 


49.7 - 
. (9.0) 


47.7 
(9.8) 


45.9 
(8.8) 


48.1 
(10.0) 


48.9 
(10.3) 


44.8 
(13.0) 


46.1 
(10.8) 


O 


162 


46.8 • 
(10.8) 


47.5 
(8.9) 


49.0 
(8.8) 


47.0 
(10.3) 


46.4 
(9.1) 


.45.8 
(10.4) 


48.7 
(10.5) . 


44.8 

(11.8) 


45.7 
(10.0) 


Df 


60 


4S.3 
(11.8) 


49.4 
(10.4) 


46.1 
'(10.0) . 


46.9 
(9.9) 


45.4 
(7.8) 


46.1 
(9.3) 


48.4 
(10.3) 


43.5 

(13.5) 


44.8 

(10.8) 


D 


75 


44.9 
(10.9) 


48.1 
(9.3) 


47.3 
(9.4) 


44.8 

• •■;tiii.3) 


43.7 
(8.6) 


45.0 
(9.8) 


47.3 
■ (10.8) 


• 41.3 
•(13.8) 


40.5 
(1Q.6) 


D- 


27 


44.0 
(U.2) 


47.2 
(10.9) , 


47.6 
(12.3) 


40.5 
(10.0) 


46.7 
(8.3) 


42.3 
(11.2) 


44.7 

(10,7) 


. 38.1 
(14.3) 


40.0 

(10.6) 
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Multiple correlation of SOS scales. and average school graces 

r = .46 (p ^ .001) i 

National Norm Mean 50.0 

National Norm Standard Deviation = (10.0) 
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The relationships between the SOS scales and average school 
grades are dramatic, to say the least. Large differences are 
particularly evident between top and bottom students. Recalling 
that half the sample are high schodl seniors, we can glin^Jse 
one of .the^ outcomes of repeated failure across twelve or thirteen 
years of public school experience. The human cost of repeated 
faililre caiK.be partially animated by noting the one-half standard 
deviation difference in Self Acceptance, Social C9nfidence, 
Social Maturity, Self Assertion, Family Affiliation, Teacher 
Affiliation and Schpol Affiliation, between B average ajid D average 
students. This saii?>le includes those -students that , for Ine^ 
reason or anotheir, elected to st.ay in school. An interesting, 
question concerns the self concepts of the dropouts, seeking 
employment with inadequate skills and a fundamental feeling 'of 
dissatisfaction with themselves. 

Lavin (1965) asserts that few consistent and sizable rela- 
tionships between academic achievement and affective behavior 
have been found. This evaluation provides some of the first 
large-scale evidence that students' affective behavior is in- 

•V. 

extricably inplicated in. scholastic achievement. The instructional 
implications of these results (couple^^^^^^i^past research with 
the SOS) appear clear and straightforward. Instructional strate- 
gies in Consuiter 9nd Homem2Lking Education which provide a means for 
more students to have more success would seem preferable to those 
which do not because of the potential impact on affective ^evelop- 
ment of the students. This implication presuppose:^ that affec- 
tive developmeni is a direct product of cumulative success and 
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failure', and the best avaiiiable evidence ■U99e8tt that thi« is, 
.in fact, the case. lapoiSfetnt in this fonculation is the recog- . 
nition that, one semester -oir one year of success aay have little 
•ia^jact, rather/ cumulative 'success over several years is needed 
to positively influence solBe;bhing as fundamental as students' 
self concepts. What is needed in Consumer and Homemaking Iducatipn 
is an intensive and extended exposixre to aiuccess- and cojapetence- 
enhancing experiences. ^ . 

^ ' \ / 

Consumer and Homexiaking Education can bl^viewed as opening 

/new options for students and familiarizing the student with 

aspects of his immediate environment of which he has had little 

occasion to explore. Homemaking .is an important aspect of both 

men's a^ women's adult "existence, and Consumer and . Homeiaaking " 

Education is t^e first ii^tense exposure that many students get 

to this ar.ea. Because Cj)nsumer and Homemaking Education repiresents 

a "new activity" with potential for generating interests in any 

number of pursuits, the relationships between extracurriculeir ' 

activities and af f ective'^development was investigated. Table 6 

presents the SOS scores for students with varying nunbers of out- 

*** * 

side-'intere'sts.' As can be seen from an examination of Taible 6/ 

^# 

the more extrac\xrricul£Lr activities a student is involved, in, 
the higher his SOS scores. We can hypothesize that this finding 
has a similar explamation to the achievement results and that 
again, coii?>etence and success, in i^atever the endeavor, breeds 
strong self concept development. Students with no outsid* inter- 
ests Sire significantly lower on most SOS scales than those stu-^ 
dents pursuing two or more extracurricular activities. 
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Table 6 Extracarricular Activity Peurticipation 
and Self Observation Scale Scores. 



Scale 



jg^if t Social Self ftcdly Peer Teacher 

toaep- Self Oonfir Social Asser^ AffiJL- Affil-' A^fil- 
tptyy-f^ ^ Security - ^^pr^ Maturity tion iation iaticn iation 



N 



Ho Activi- 
ties 1123 48.$ 49.2 
(10.7) (10.1) 



tivity 690" 5t).3 



/ 



Two or 
three 
Activ- 519 
ities " 



49.1 

( 8.9) ( 9.7) 



50.5 49.3 
( 9.1) i 9.8) 



49.8 
(9.2) 

J- 

50.8 
(8.9) 



50.4 
f9.0) 



49.0 46.5 48.1 48.6 47.0 
(9.9) (8.8) (10.3) (10.9) (12.8) 



50.2 49.0 • 50.0 50.1 48.7 
(9.3) (9.4) (9.9) (9.2) (12.1) 



52.4 52.0 49.7 50.8 " 49'.4 
(9.0) (10.3) (10.2) (10.0) (12.5) 



School 
Affil- 
iation 

V ' 



46.9 
(11.0) 



48.8 
(10.9) 



51.2 
(10.4) 



Four or 
note 
A^tiv^ 
ities 



151 52.4 5d.3 51.2 
( 7..9) (10^2) (9.2) 



53.6 53.3 51.0 
(9.0)- (10.1) ■ \9A) 



52.3 50.6 52.3 
(8.2) (12.2) (10.3) 
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The fact that Consumer and Homemaking Education is housed under 
the aegis of vocational education makes the relationships betweelT 
post school plans and self concept particularly pertinent. More 
than one-third of the students enrolled in the Consumer and Homemaking 
Education program will be beginning jobs and presumcibly leaving 



home soon,.after high school. Unfortunately, these students who 
most need the information and guidance offered in Consumer and Home- 
making Education are those with the lowest self concepts and. 
self confidence. It is roost likely that the students planning 
to finislv high sch6ol and go to work are the same students who 
have exp^-ienced repeated 'failure throughout their school careers. 
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rt is^unlikeiy that one year of Consumer and Hooemaking Education 
can reverse a trend established over twelve years, but it is 
conceivable- that each Consumer and Homemaking Education. student' can 
enter the world of work with ;:onfidence in his owrt ability %o 
understand -the new economic and social pressures he will face. * 



Table 7 
Scale 



Post School Plans and Self Observation 
Scales Scores 



N 

Finish » 

School, 

'Go to 940 

work 



? . , . ^^^y Peer Teacter School 

Accep- Self confi- Social Asser- Affil- Affil- Affil- Affil- 

tanoe Security dence. futurity tion_ iaticn iation iation iation 



no1^ f ■ ^^-^ ^7-3 48.9.45.7 45.8 

(10.4) (9.9) (9.1) (9.8) (8.4) (10.1) (10.5) (13.0) (10.7) 



Go to a 
Trade 

Sd»ol 299 



Go to 

Jmior 

College 



472 



Go to • 
College 708 



50.2 
(8.8) 



49.6 
(10.5) 



51.2 
(8.3) 



51.1 
(9.7) 



48.2 
(9.8) 



50.7 
(9.9) 



47.3 
(9.9^) 



51.4 
(8.5) 



51.3 
(8.7) 



49.7 
(9.5) 



51.0 
(9.2> 



52.3 
(9.0) 



48.5 
(9.1) 



48.6 
(9.5) 



54.1 
(9.9) 



49.5 50.2 ,47.& 48.4 
(9.7) (9.4) (12.4) (11.1) 



48.8 48.8 48.7 49.0 
(10.-3) (10.7) (12.3) (10.4) 



51.7 
(9.8) 



51.3 
(9.3) 



51.8 
(11.0) 



52.1 
(10.2) 



Multiple Cdrrelation of SOS Scales and Post School Plans 
r = .41 ^^^1 .001) . 
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A discriminant analysis was run to deternune the extent to 
which the nine SOS scales could discriminate between four 
categories of post school plans. All nine SOS scales contributed 
significantly (p ^ .001) to the discriminant function with Self 
Assertion, School Affiliation, Family Affiliation and Teacher 
Affiliation leading the way. Table 6 gives the prediction re- 
sults. Values in the diagonal are correct class;if ications , 
while values in the off-diagonal are misclassif ications . 



Table ^8 Prediction Results - Usir.g SOS Scales 
to Predict Pest School Plans 



Actual Group 



Number 
of Cases 



Predicted Group Membership 

Group • Group Group Gruai^ 
1 U 2 4 



Group 1 

To finish high 
school/ then 

go to work 940 
Group 2 

To finish high 

school, then go 

to a trade school 29 9 

Group 3 

To finish hx^ 

school/ then go 

to a two-year 

junior college 4 72 

Group 4 

To finish high 
school/ then go 
tb college ^ 7 08 



/ 



424 215 157 144 

45.1% ^ 22.9% 16.7% 15.3% 



78 103 41 77 

26.1% 34".4% ' 13.7% 25.8% 



148 92 96 136 

•31.4% 19.5% 20.'3% 28.8% 



99 130 124 < 355 

14.0'% 18.4% * 17. 5i ^0.1% 
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Forty-five percent of those students reporting a desire 
to finish high school and go to work can be correctly classified, 
while only ^% and 20% of the trade school-bound and junior 
college-bound students can be correctly classified. The best 
predictions can be made with the college-bound student, in that 
50% of these students' post school plans* are correctly predicted. 
The total of'.correct classifications is 40%, which is 15% better 
ehan chance. By far the greatest separation, and thus differences 
on the SOS scales, is found in the comparison of the "go to work" 
group and the "college-bound group". Of the 708' studeats plan-' 
ning college careers, only 99/-fbr 14%) are mi'sclassified as 
planning to "go to work", while of those planning to go to work, 
only 1*5% are misclassif ied as planning to go to college. Clearly, 
students planning to finish high school and go to work are quite 
distinguishable from those students planning college careers. 
The distinguishing characteristics manifest as depressed Self 
Assertion, Family Affiliation, Social Confidence, and School 
Affiliation scores . 
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Inccre 
.$8,000 



Panaly 

Inocme 

between 

$8,000 

and 

$16,000 



Famly 
Inonnp 



> 



aver 
$16,000 



Table 9 Fanlly Income and Self .Observation Scales Scores 
Scores National Norm Mean - 50; S.D. ■ 10) . 



Soale 



N 



Self 

Aocep- Self 
tanoe 



424 48.2 

(10.5) 



843 49.7 
(10.0) 



254 50.6 
(8.7) 



Social , Self E^nily Beer 'Taacher Schoo]^ 

Oonfi- Social Asset- Affil- Affil-'-Affil- Affil- 
Security de n o e Iteturity tion iation iatioa iation iation 



48.1 
(10.3) 



49.2 
(9.8) 



50.4 
(9.8) 



51.2 
(8.3) 



50.2 
(8.8) 



50.3 
(9.3) 



46.0 
(10.5) 



51.3 
(9.1) 



53.2 
(7.9) 



46.8 47.^ ■ 47.1 4.6.9 48.7 
(9.3) (10.1) (10.6) (12.9) (11.4) 



48.6 48.8 50.4 48.4 48.5 
(9.7) (10.3) (10.1) (12.7) (U.2) 



\ 



51.9 50.3 51.0 48.1 \ '47.1 
(10.1) (10.1) (10.2) (12.9) \ (10.7) 



Educators have long recognized the pervasive effect that 
socio-economic status (SES) registers on stvidents' achievement. 
Table 9 suggests that SES in the form of family income also 
substantially affects students' affective development. With 
the exc6ption of two scales (Social Confidence and School 
Affiliation) there is a positive relationship between family, 
income and SOS scores, ie., as family income increases, SOS 
scores increase. Rather sizeable differences are apparent on 
Social Maturity, Self Assertion and Peer Affiliation^ 
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Table 10, Teacher-Rated Popularity and Self Observati'O.n 

Scales Scores 



Scale 



Self Social - Self Family -Peer Iteachar Schaol 

Acc^ Self Confi- Social A5se3> Affil- Affil- Af fil- Affil- 

pj^jp,^^^ tanoe Security denoe Maturity tion iation " iation iation iation 

ity Ratix^ N \ . > . ■ ^ 

High 115 52.6 49.6 • 51.7 " 55.3 56.5 53.0 ^53. 7 52.4 52.2 

(5.8) (10.1) (8.2) (8.0) (9.5) ;(«.9)' (7.4) (11.5) (9.?) 

' > 

Above 

Average 330 51.5 49.4 51.6 53.2 51.5 50.8 52.2 .^.7 49.8 

(7.3) (9.6) (8.1) (8.3) (10.0) (9.4) (8.7) (ir.l) (10.4) 

Average 733 49.7 49.4 50.5 49.7 47.S 48.9 ' 49.5 48.0 48.5 

(9.6) (9.8) (8.6) (9.6) -(9.3). (10,2)^(10.0) (12.6) (11.3) 

Below : t 'i. 

Average 222 47.0' 47.6 49.2 ^ 46.7 45.8 45.5 46.8 44.3 46.1 

(11.9) (10.7) (9.4) (10.3) (9.0) (10.6)^10.9). (14.1) (11.6) 



■ * 64 42.7 48.9 47.1 45.6 42.9 44.6 - 41.7' 44.5 '*45.3 
(13.8)^Jip.5) (9.7) (10.0) (8.5) (10.9) (13.9)- (13.4) (11.4) 



Multiple Correlation SOS Scales with Teacher-Rated Popularity 
r = . 36 (p-t .001) . . 
Natidnal Norm Mean - 5 0.0 

National Norm Standard Deviation -'(10.*0) ' ' 

1 
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The results in Table 10 coritifast teacher ratiit^s of student 



J 

/ 



popularity, wrth SOS scores. Th 

/ // 
teachers rated each studejjfx as 

b.eldw average, or low, 



\ 

^ (fconsumer and Homemaking Education 
ligh, above average, average, 
of popularity with ,p§er3. As 



ERLC 



migtit be suspected, iarge differences are evident between high 
■ and low popularity students on Peer Affiliation, Self Acceptance, 
Self Assertion) Social Maturity and Family A-f filiation. One 4m- 
plication of this fD^ing is that teachers can identify students 
. who hold low opinions of themselves arjd--ira&k social confidence. 
Armed with, this information, Consun^er and Homemaking Education 
teachers might be able to begin identifying teaching strategieSs 
which contribute to positive-^ affective development in their students. 
Knowledge gained from the SOS, or an instrument like it, can make 
* teachers aware of specific student deficiencies in the affective 
area. 

All in all,'' it is safe to say that self concept is profoundly 

I 

influenced by what goes on in the classroom. Consumer and Home- 
making Education teachers are not exempt from a responsj-bility 
for the affective development of their student?. Quitpe the 
contrary. Consumer and Homemaking Education teachers appear to 
exercise more freedom and tend to innovate more in selecting and 
implementing educational strategies, and thus might be more likely 
to address students' affective needs. Many of^thfe students served 
^ by Consumer and Homemaking Education programs evidence low self 
concepts and are about to face the n6w demands arid'' pressures of a 
job and family. Any contribution that the ^onsumer and Homemak^^ 
Education Program can make to feelings of self worth and e:ompeterice 

. . 68 

would be welcome. • • y , 
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Studepf versus Teach er Perceptions " ■ * 

' ^ ' ' ' 

. The next area isolated for analysis is the .r^latibnship of 
s^dent. desirability and teacher importance qf specific cognitive 
, 'outcoiAes.., We gathered desirability indices f rom ^students ^nd 
. levels of importance from the teachers. Additionally,' the . 
authors reviewed every fuAded proposal and tallied,- adcording 
J .to Metfessel, ^Michael and Kirsner's Instrumentation of -Bloom's. - 
^axonomy of Cognitive Objectives, every proposed program obj 
tJ-ve . . . ... ^ 



ec- 



'The instrumentation provided examples of infinitives and 
, direct objects fof each cognitive level. /While the autkprs 

suggest that the infinitives and objectives ^not be uSed^ as a 
, formula for the development of objectives, 'they provide, in ' 
^t'his^ir^tance, guidance for classification of each objective. 

Descriptions 6% the cognitive levels were -modified for the 
^ Student Darta Sheet and the Instructor Data Sheet in the f6llowing 
..manner: . * • • 



Instructor Data Sheet 

Level I * Knowledge of: 
meanings , properti-es , 
rules, process, ^lethod^, 
.interrelationships 



•Student Data .Sheet 

To. Know: what something 
means, what it is made of^ 
that -tv^o ox more things ^ 
are related, and how to 
'do things* > 



6§ 
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.Instructor Data Sheet"^ 



Student Data- Sheet 



Level II Coir?)re hens ion a" 
oL: def initions^v relation- 
ships , CQpclusion« /• 
probabilities 



If 



Level III - Application of; 
methods,, procedures, . 
genera lizati9ns 



To understand': vhat a 
definition toeanS/ why two 
or- mo^r.e things .are - related 
and yhy you come to a certain 
conclusion • 



To be* able to: follow a*, 
procedure to §et .something 
dohe,'*apply a skill you have 
in different* situations/ 
and apply a theory- you -have 
learned to ^a diffe.rent 
situation 



~45ever IV - Analysis of: 
assumptions , statements, 
evidence, techniques 



To be able to analyze: 
what will happen to some- 
one ^s,a result of your 
actions, -the difference be- 
tween what is and what could 
be, and when someone is trying 
to get yau to act in -a way 
they want you to act 



Level V - To produce: 
objectives , sotutipns', 
operations , generali- 
zations 



Level VI - To assess: 
fallacies, alternatives , 
- standards, reliabilities 



To be able to -produce-:* a 
plan of action for.yoii and/or 
others to follow; an improved 
set Qf objectives for a 
small g;coup of people, 'and 
a list of correct reasons for 
why people do things the way 
they do 



1- 



To be able fo make a judgement 
about:* the truth, choosing a 
'different way, how efficient 
something is, and i,f there 
a^ .^rrors in vrtiat someone 
tSlsyou • 



Additionally V £\/enty-two distinct process approaches were 
listed or grouped and teachers were asked to list, according to 
• use, and students were 'asked to select the 'method which helped 
them the most in Cbnsuio^r and Homemaking Education. . 
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• The authors reviewed every contract br> f ile^ and, talli<|d 
every Objective according to its leve\ within the cognitive 
domain. Additionally, teachers were asked to rank e^ch cognitive 
level according to its desirability as a student outcoite, and ^ 
students were asked to rank thexD as abiljLti^ they, would like - 
to have upon conpletion of the course. The comparison of 'rank - 
orders is illustrated below. 



Proposal Objectives 

Knowledge 
Application 
Comprehension 
Analysis 
Synthesis 
• Evaluation - 



Student 
Desired 
Abilities 

Analysis 

Application 

Evaluation 

Knowledge 

Comprehension 

Syntjiesis 



sacher Desired 
Student Outcomes 

Synthesis 
Evaluation 
Analysis 
Comprehension 
Knowledge 
Application 



A rank order correlation coefficient of -.88 exists between 



proposal objectives teacher desired outcomes, ^hich .suggests 

-that the funding agency should either rethink the .,requireitent oj£ 
proposing objectives, involve the classroom-'instructor in the 
preparation of the proposal, or solicit objectives according to 
an announced ranking; ■ , 



The cor-felatioh between student choice and teacher choice 
is greater. ' It appears , that students are desi^-ous of developing 
and applying Consumer and Hoitemaking skills.' While student 
desires are not normally thought of as mandates, the authors 
suggest contracting schools should reassesfe their outcome ob- 
jectives in relation to these findings. 



Taible 11 'conpares the rank order of instructional approaches 
by teachers and the top seven choices of the most helpful 
approaches selected by students.. 



Table 11 



Teacher Rankings Student Rankings 



1. 


Discussions 




1. 


Discussions . 




2. 


Textbooks 




2. 


Field Trips 




* 3. 


Mixlti-irvedia 




3. 


Debates 




4. 


Reference Books/ 




4-. 


Textbooks 






Materials/Papers 




5. 


Multi-media 




5- 


Audio-visual 




6. 


Resource persons 




6. 


Group Presentations 




7. 


Reference Books ^ 


etc. 


* 7. 


Student Demonstrations 











Asterisk denotes signifj^^feint contribution to discriminant 
function, o * * 



* ' It is extremely notewojrthy that four of the top six pre- 
dictors of achievement are airfong.the top third of student pre- 
ferred instructional approaches.. '.This result certainly supports 
the notion that students could benefit from an increased utili-^ 
zation of ^fhese methods, and suggestq^-that students are highly^ . 
receptive to such an increase . . , 
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Percent of Jnstructional Tine Devoted to Each Content Area 

The authors are not completely clear epout the monitoring 
•agency's philosophy of control, i.e., does it seek to have an " 
extreme amount of diversity of approaches from the contracting 
districts or does it desire a fair degree of homogeneity in the 
approach to the instructional problem? In either event, we wish 
to make the following observations. 



"If 



There exists a fair amount of variability in the allocation 
of instructional time among the top 26% of the content areas listed 
below. At -either end of the range, a significant number of teachers 
are devoting an insignif icakt ' or excessive amount of instructional 
time to Cons^r Credit, Money Management , ' Consumer in the Market- 



place, and Housing; ' 



Consumer Credit 

Money Management 

Consumer in the Marketplace 

Housing 

insurance 

Food ■ 

Savings and Investments 
Consvimer in Society 
The Dual Role 

Furnishing and Appliances ' 

Transportation 

CjLothing , ' , * 

Taxes 

Health Services 
Re«reation 



10.5 
10.3 
7.9 
7.3 
6.7 



6 

5, 
5. 
5. 



4.9 
4.8 
4.4 
4.1 
3.9 
2.4 



\ 
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Interest^ and Achievement in Consumer and Homemakin q Education 

— , y - 

In the volumes of literature within the field of ediicatxon 
there exists a significantly large segment devoted to teaching 
strategies designed to increase learning. The interrelation- 
ship of interest toward, and learning in, a specific subject 
area is an important determinant in the development of such 
strategies. As Muriel Gerhard in Effective Teaching Strategies' 
With Behavior 0utg:omes Approach states "How the pupil perceives 
the. task, how he feels about it, will determine the degree of 
involvement and learning" (1971, p. 71) . ^ — \ 

Concern over the in^jortance of interest to claissroom learn- 
ing in modem American education began with John Dewey's laterest 
and Effort in Education published in 1913. Dewey recognized that 
interests are related to effort in learning, but could only im- 
ply an opinion that in iuch a relationship interest was a result 
of some other basic variables of learning. Although subsequent 
learning theorists were divided over the importance of in- 
terests or motivations in learning - Watson (1919) , Smith and 
Guthrie (19)21) , Hull (1930), and E.L. Thorndike (1935) accorded 
little>cfr no importance to such, while McDougal (J.908)^ and 
Tolman (19 32) considered them pivotal to successful learning - 
Winter (19 73) and Marx (19 70) have shown how the development of 
1008 1 learning theories has expanded to include interest and 
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motivation^ as important aspects of learning paradigms. 

Of primary concern in understanding the interrelationship 
of interest and learning achievemi^nt, or any other interrelatitjn- 
ship, is the predominant causal direction between the two varia- 
bles. Knowing whether changes in variable "A" cause variable 
"B" to change more than changes in variable "B" cause variable 
"A" to change, and in which direction those changes occur, allows 
the researcher to better understand beharior affected by "A" and 
"B". Accordingly, to understand whether changes in interest cause 
changes in learning achievement more than changes in learning 
achievement cause changes in interests allows an educator to better. 



Within this literature "interefst" seems to be defined as one, 
or a combination of the following: 

,a. A perceptual condition of less magnitude than 
an attitude or value. 
\ 

b. A tendency to seek out and participate. 

c. A tendency to prefer or direct attention in one way 
rather than in another. 

d. A fvfrther anticipation of derived pleasure (whether 
that pleasure be originated from an external press- 
phenomenon of learning. % 

The perceived relationship to motivation also varies in 
the literature. At times authors use '-'interest" and "motiva- 
^2 synonymous terms. Others imply that interest is a 
-4irective-selective behavior while motivation is the quanti- 
tative nature of that behavior. For example, one may be 
xnterested m a subject area, but no "action" or learning may 
be generated in that area until a motive exists. Recently 
Atkinson and Raynor (197i4) , Luborsky et al (1971), and McClelland 
and Winter (1969) have jferceived interest to be a conscious 
directive sub-part of a general concept of motivation. For 
the purpose af this study interest is defined as a conscious 
level of preference for a subject area without any attempt to 
define the origin of such a feeling. 
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perceive the most ef f ective^Cand'^ef ficient) manner In wkich to 

\ \ 

address certain prc^len^B concerning classroom achievements For 
' V ) 

example, because budget dollars axe limited, it would T>e^advan- 

' ^. tageous to know whether expenditures for special student jactivi- 

* ties designed to increase interest in Consumer and Ho me ma king 

Education aure more justified than expenditures in more sophisti- 

# 

cated approaches to teaching which, if successful, may increase 
student interest toward this area. 

A survey of the literature finds, however, that few authors 
explicitly state an opinion cis to the nature or causal direction 
of the interrelationship^between interest and classroom achieve- 
ment. Those lemming theorists £tnd classroom strategists who do 
"'venture an opinion on the subject are atf variance concerning the 
predominant causal direction in the interrelationship. From the 
r theoretical works of Arnold (1962), Atkinson and Raynor (1974), 
Crandall et al (1960), Gagne (1965T> Hunt (1970) and McClelland 
et al (1953) , it is implied that the predominant causal direction 
is from interest to achievement. Gordon (1973) and Moulton 
(1^74), however, >mply that success will generate interest. . 
^^ffmong teaching strategists Alschuler (1973), Gerhard (1971), and 
Standley '(1973) imply that increased student interest causes in- 
^ creased classroom achievement. Autfubel (1968), Hanachek (1970) 
and Mager (1968), however, imply the opposite. 

The survey also -indicated that there appear^ to ^>e a lack of 
research investigating the relatiohahip .of interest and achieve- 

wtttt. ^ko«t reseaurch ha« either been concerned with the problems 
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of identifying and measuring the two variables (Cattell, 1965; 
McClelland et al, 1975), or in investigating the relationship 
no further than simple correlation (McClelland and Winters, 
1974; Krug, 1975; Ohlinger and Stephens, 1^60), With the single 
exception of Raymond Cattell (Illinois 1962, 1975) there appears- 
to be no mention of the critical question of causation. Cattell 
acknowledged the need for investigation into causality, amd ex- 
pressed the belief that modem techniques and the con^juter make 
such research possible. 

Recent work by A. Jackson Stenner and William G. Katzenioeyer 
at Duke University working in cooperation with the West Virginia^ . 
State Education Agency, suggests that achievement causes interest. 
The, as ye>^^^published, study involved 17,000 students measured 
as ninth graders and again as eleventh graders. Achievement 
and interest measures were administered at both points in time 
and an analytical model called cross lagged panel analysis was 
used to establish the direction of causal influence. The results 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the hypothesis that achievement 
causes interest. 

These findings are reported here becatise a rather siabstantial 
correlation was found between interest in Consumer Education and 
achievement on the ITOCK (r = .38). An explanation for this 
finding can be gleaned from the West Virginia study. Students 
become interested in those , activities which provide an opportunity 
to learn new concepts and apply new relationships. The correlation 
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between achievement and interest, coupled with the previous 
findings that a discovery action-oriented approach is effective, 
suggests that students learn more and are 'most interested in 
courses in which they actively participate • The active parti- 
cipation causes learning, and learning causes increased interests 
The instructional in?)lications of this model ^are obvious. 
Attempts at making a course more interesting so that children 
will learn more is putting the cart before the horse, ' Children 
become interested because of successful learning experiences, 
not vice versa. By emphasizing action-oriented student partici- 
pation activities, the Consumer and Homemaking Education Progr^ 
teacher can promote student learning and, as a by-product, in- 
crease student interest in the Consumer and Homemaking Education 
area. . 
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